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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 

The President of the United States and the mem- 
bers of his administration believe in free enterprise 

For the purpose of buttressing private enterprise, 
President Truman and his administration insist on 
using certain collective insurance policies. We are 
for unemployment compensation. We are for a 
reasonable pension system which will adequately 
protect people in their old age. We are for extend- 
ing the minimum-wage law to cover as many work- 
ers as possible. We are for making sure that work- 
ers shall have the right to band together and that 
management shall be under an obligation to bar- 
gain collectively with their representatives 

We are for all these things and for other meas- 
ures of social and economic justice, not because we 


are against business, but because we are for busi- 


ness and for all other components of our economy 
and society. All we wish to do is to serve the general 
welfare and to make private enterprise the full- 
fledged helper of the common good 

Enlightened private enterprise protects the rich 
and the poor, and it does so by being vigilant in the 
defense of the rights of the toilers as it is vigilant in 
its defense of the rights of the property-owner and 
the stockholder. Thus the capitalist svstem must be 
used for the building up of our economy so that the 
masses of our people will profit at the same time 
that industry and business are profiting. This is 


economic fair play . This is spreading the benefits of 


prosperity as far as possible 
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Los Angeles metropolitan homebuilders  suc- 


eded in starting about 250,000 new dwelling 
1946-49 


much greater population than Los Angeles, and in 


Builders in the Chicago area, with a 
Philadelphia, with about the same population, 
started a total of 160,000 new units 


The Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Sta- 

stics housing studies in 15 major metropolitan 

‘as reveal extreme variations such as this in 
housing activity. The reason, of course, lies in 
differing rates of population growth, with home- 
building advancing in relation to the increase in 
population 

The areas studied were Atlanta Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Los An- 
veles, Miami, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Washington, D.C 


Population Change and the Homebuilding Rate in 9 Metropolitan Areas 


Metropolitan area Ra total pop 
i 1948S 
Percent Rank Numbet 
Ratio Rant 
United States 2 3, 474, 100 2 4 
Miami 53 | 55. 270 3.5 | 
San Francisco 50 2 76. 890 3.5 | 
Washington, D. C 1] } 82. 210 6.0 3 
Los Angeles 34 | 247, 260 6.6 2 
Philadelphia 13 5 65, 540 1.8 i 
( hicago 12 i 05, OOO 18 7 
New York-Northeastern New Jersey 4 7 203 260 , 5 
Boston 9 Ss 10. 360 4 s 
Pittsburgh 7 9 30, 020 1.3 9 
' Data for metropolitan areas are based on figures published in Sale Vanagement, Mav 10, 1949, Sale Vana 
ine., New York, N. ¥ Data for the United States are from the United States Bureau of the Census 





Los Angeles Building Exceeds Chicago, Philadelphia Totals 


Population change, New permanent nonfarm dwe 


Among nine areas for which an estimate of 1948 
population could be obtained (Boston, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Miami, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, and Washington, D.C. 
Miami, the smallest, ranked first in population in- 
crease from 1940 (53 percent and first in the ratio 
to total population in 1948 of the new nonfarm 
dwelling units started during the postward period 
Only seventh in the actual number of units started 
(55,270), Miami’s housing volume outranked that 
of both Boston and Pittsburgh, which had about 
1948. But the 


latter areas lagged in population growth, with less 


six times Miami's population in 


than a 10-percent increase between 1940 and 1948 


Population Ratio 
A few areas may fall out of line, as the following 
Francisco, for instance, was 


table shows. San 


second only to Miami in population growth, but 


1940-48 ! ul 





New Permanent Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started 
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was fourth among the nine areas in homebuilding 
rate. On the other hand, Los Angeles and New 
York ranked higher in housing activity than in 
rate of population increase. 

The fact that the trend of housing provision has 
venerally followed the trend of population increase 
in the large metropolitan centers does not mean 
that homebuilding has kept pace with demand. 
The gap created by the lag in new housing during 
the war and the unprecedented rise in the number 
of households since 1940, particularly ino urban 
areas, spread further the gap pres ously created by 
the difference between housing provision and popu- 
lation increase in the depression "30's. In addition, 
housing demand has been reinforced by the high 
level of income and credit since the war 


Needs Still Acute 

In most areas, even though homebuilding has 
attained record or near-record levels during the 
past few vears, the need for housing still remains 
acute 

The reason for this stems in many cases not so 
much from insufficient housing by itself, as from 
insufficient housing of the kinds most needed 
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Many large urban centers are suffering from short- 
age of rental units within the means of the aver- 
age wage earner. Yet in most of the 15 areas 
under survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
new apartments, regardless of rental, have been 
much less numerous than single-family houses in 
the number of new units started since the war 
Even with dramatic increases in apartment build- 
ing between 1948 and 1949 in the majority of the 
15 survey areas, the ratio of apartment units 
started to the total was less than a third in 9 of 
them 

Kor every one of the areas except Atlanta, Phila- 
delphia, and Washington, the proportion of rental- 
type units in the total housing inventory in 1940 
was greater than the proportion of new units 
started in 1949, the best postwar vear for rental- 
type (two or more family) housing. 

Later reports on the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
housing surveys in 15 metropolitan areas will cover 
more detailed characteristics of the new housing 
being provided, such as size and exterior material; 
they will relate housing provision to housing needs 
and discuss the influence of housing character- 


istics on construction costs. 
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First of a series of new and revised interpreta- 

ve bulletins and regulations were issued by the 
Department of Labor’s Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions, acting upon advice of William 
s. Tyson, Solicitor of Labor, as the new 75-cent 
minimum wage and other amendments of the Fair 
Labor Standards <Aect 


ffeetive on January 25. 


wage-hour law—became 
Included in the material issued as the changed 
became operative was Administrator Wm. R. 
\ieComb’s new interpretative bulletin on over- 
me compensation. This bulletin, which discusses 
in detail the revised overtime compensation pro- 
visions of the wage-hour law, was awaited by both 
‘ mplovers and employees seeking the Administra- 
tor’s interpretations of how the amended law will 
apply to overtime compensation problems which 
Congress sought to clarify through the changes 
Issued as “fa practical guide to employers and 
employees as to how the office representing the 
public interest in the enforcement of the law will 
seek to apply it,” the bulletin cites the funda- 
mental requirement of the wage-hour law’s over- 
time provisions. This is that overtime pay ‘‘at a 
rate not less than one and one-half times the 
regular rate at which the employee is actually 
employed” must be paid to all employees who are 
covered by the law and not exempt from the over- 
time requirement. 


Tells How To Compute 


The new bulletin emphasizes that the “regular 
rate’ is a rate per hour, regardless of how an 
employee is paid. The bulletin then provides 
examples of how to compute the ‘regular rate” for 
employees, Whether employed by the hour, by the 
job, by the piece, or otherwise 

Detailed discussion is offered concerning the 
seven types of payments made by employers under 
varying circumstances. The amended wage-hour 
law for the first time enumerates and classifies 
these types as excluded from an employee's“ regu- 
lar rate’’ for overtime-pay computation purposes. 

Of particular interest to employers and employ- 
ees In the forestry and logging and small sawmill 
industries is the Administrator’s interpretative 
bulletin on the new exemption provided in the 
amended wage-hour law for certain “forestry or 
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McComb Issues Revised Rules Under Amended Wage-Hour Law 


logging operations.”” It emphasizes that saw- 
milling operations are not within the exemption, 
except in the case of an employer who has 12 o1 
fewer persons employed in the. operations. 


Meaning Is Clear 


The bulletin points out that the new exemption 
is a complete one—from both the minimum-wage 
and overtime provisions of the wage-hour law, but 
that it is limited. The operations named are 
expressed in “terms of ordinary speech’? whose 
meaning is clear, the bulletin states, adding that 
incidental activities normally performed by em- 
plovees in such operations are included within the 
exemption, 

Considerable action was taken by the Admints- 
trator with respect to the section of the wage-hour 
law under which he is directed to specify the con- 
ditions for the employment of certain workers at 
subminimum rates. Principal activity here was 
with respect to the regulations governing the em- 
ployment of learners. The Administrator re- 
voked some regulations issued a number of vears 
ago, revised others, and issued new ones for cer- 
tain industries, 

More than 3,000 learner and student-learner 
applications were received in January alone 
Those granted by the Administrator permitted 
employment of limited numbers of learners for 
specified periods, and at rates ranging from 55 
cents upwards, in situations where necessary, as 
the law provides, “to prevent curtailment of op- 
portunities for employment.”’ 

Two new regulations were issued by the Ad- 
ministrator under the revised overtime provisions 
of the law. One defines “bona fide profit-sharing 
plan or trust,”’ as referred to in the amended law, 
under which payments to employees will not affect 
their “regular rate’? in computing overtime pay 
The other regulation defines the term ‘talent 
fees,” as used in the radio and television industries, 
which the amended law also provides shall be 
excluded from an employee's “regular rate.”’ 

Next to be issued will be the Administrator’s 
new interpretative bulletins on the general appli- 
cation, or coverage, of the wage-hour law as 


amended, and on his interpretation of the revised 


exemption for “retail or service establishments.” 











Secretary Tobin opens annual conference of field officials of the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. 


5,000 Vets’ Rights Cases Settled by BVRR During 1949 


Cases filed by more than 5,000 veterans seeking 
reemployment rights under the GI Bill of Rights 
were successfully negotiated with employers dur- 
ing 1949, Robert K. Salyers, Director of the Labor 
Department's Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights, announced at the annual conference of 
the Bureau’s field staff in Washington. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, opening 
the conference, praised the work of the Bureau 
representatives and the 5,500 volunteer reem- 
ployment committeemen in every section of the 
country who give their time and efforts to assist 
in their communities. 

At the conference, recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court in veterans’ reem- 
ployment rights cases and thei effect on the 
statutes which guarantee these rights were ana- 
lyzed and their effect on BVRR policies was 
evaluated. 

The conference, held annually to review admin- 
istrative and legal problems affecting the rights of 
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veterans, was attended by representatives of Fed- 
eral cooperating agencies, including the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Bureau of Employment Security, 
Bureau of the Budget, Civil Service Commission, 
Selective Service System, Veterans’ Employment 
Service, Office of the Solicitor of Labor, and De- 
partments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
Among those who attended, representing vet- 
eran, employer, and union groups, were: Ralph H. 
Lavers, American Legion; Clarence C. Adamy, 
American Veterans of World War IL; Kenneth C. 
Bradley, Disabled American Veterans; Omar 
Ketchum, Veterans of Foreign Wars; T. H. Me- 
Govran, National Association of State Directors of 
Veterans Affairs; Harold C. Near, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations; O. H. Patterson, National 
Association of Manufacturers; Lewis Hines, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor; John W. Whittlessey, 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce; and Maj. Harold C. 
Theus, Reserve Officers Association of the United 


States. 
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Conference on Children 
Being Developed in States 


Grass-roots activity on next December’s Mid- 

ntury White House Conference on Children and 

uth, launched by President Truman last Septem- 

r, is growing rapidly. The declared purpose of 

e Conference is to ‘consider how we can develop 

children the mental, emotional, and spiritual 
qualities essential to individual happiness and to 
( sponsible citizenship.” 

“It is in the hope,” said the President, “that in 
he next half century we may write a new chapter 

history, different from the first half with its 
wars and injustices on an unparalleled scale, that 
| have proposed the Midcentury Conference on 
Children and Youth.” 

Top-level planning for the Conference is in the 
hands of a national committee of 52 distinguished 
citizens, appointed by the President. Among 
them are: James B. Carey, of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations; Boris Shishkin, American 
Federation of Labor economist; Walter P. Reuther, 
president of the United Automobile Workers 
CLO); and Pauline Newman, of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union. Assisting this 
committee are 4 advisory councils: (1) on participa- 
tion of national organizations, (2) on State and 
local action, (3) on Federal Government participa- 
tion, and (4) on youth participation. 


42 States Appoint Committees 

In response to a request from the President to 
all governors of States and Territories, 42 State 
committees have been appointed to head Con- 
ference work in their areas. Representatives of 
official committees met in Washington February 
| and 2 to exchange ideas on how public and 
private agencies working with children, and all 
kinds of citizen groups, can team together to 
make the Conference a dynamic force in all com- 
munities in improving the opportunities for 
children. 

Because families of workers have such a large 
proportion of the Nation’s children, labor’s 
spokesmen are expected to contribute much to the 
work of State and local committees. 

Staff work on the Conference is headed by 
Melvin A. Glasser, Executive Director, whose 
office is in the Federal Security Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
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Auto Manufacturers 
Adding 34,000 Workers 


Automotive manufacturers are increasing their 
pay rolls and expect an employment rise of 34,000 
by April. Total employment in the industry at that 
time is expected to be 650.000 workers. 

These conclusions are drawn from a survey of 
the automobile industry conducted by the local 
offices of the State employment services in cooper- 
ation with the Labor Department’s Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. The survey was conducted be- 
fore the beginning of the Chrysler dispute which, 
according to reports to BES, slowed down auto- 
mobile production in late January. Total January 
production, however, was approximately as high 
as in October 1949, when 572,917 cars were pro- 


duced, 


Record High in 1949 

The survey revealed that the record production 
of 6,238,000 motor vehicles in 1949—an all-time 
high—-was apparently accomplished with fewer 
man-hours per week than during the preceding 
year. With approximately 18 percent more pro- 
duction in 1949 than in 1948, total employment in 
the automotive industry in 1948, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, averaged 792,000, 
while in 1949, including an estimate for December, 
employment averaged only 770,000 workers. 

For some time individual manufacturers have 
been reporting that slight declines in their em- 
ployment were due to “increased efficiency .”’ This 
was true in the reports received by BES in Decem- 
ber 1949. However, the bulk of the decline in em- 
ployment during November and December was 
due to the steel and coal strikes and model changes 
~The Bureau report said that manufacturers of 
complete motor vehicles appear less affected by the 
steel and coal strikes than did manufacturers of 
automobile parts and accessories. Only two out 
of three motor-vehicle manufacturers had suffered 
net declines between October and December, an 
aggregate decrease of 6.3 percent, while four out 
of five manufacturers of parts and accessories 
suffered declines, an aggregate decline of 9 percent 

Beyond April the employment outlook is uncer- 
tain. However, the industry appears confident and 
expects sales of automobiles to continue at high 
levels at least during the first half of 1950. There 
are signs of an increasing demand for trucks. 














Paul Styles Named to NLRB, 
Succeeding J. Copeland Gray 


Promotion from Atlanta 
NLRB regional director eli- 
maxes career which began 
at 11 as printer apprentice 
Stvles handled disputes for 
War Labor Board, was its 


regional vice chairmat 


President Truman named Paul L. Styles, re- 
vional director of the tenth region of the 
National Labor Relations Board, as the fifth 
member of the Board. 

Styles will fill the vacancy left by the expiration 
of the term of J. Copeland Gray. His home is in 
Atlanta, Ga., which is headquarters for the tenth 
region of the NLRB. 

Styles, who began work at the age of 11 as a 
printer’s apprentice, came to the Board in 1937 as 
a field examiner in the Atlanta office. He left the 
NLRB in 1943 to become assistant director of 
disputes for the Regional War Labor Board at 
Atlanta. Shortly afterward, he was made Director 
of Disputes, then appointed to the regional board 
as a public member and made vice chairman. He 
returned to NLRB in March 1945, as director of 
the tenth region at Atlanta. 


Former Editor 


sefore coming to NLRB, Styles’ career included 
+ vears’ work as a weaver and loom fixer in an 
Alabama cotton mill, a period as editor and re- 
porter for a weekly newspaper, and 7 years’ work 
as a printer and pressman on the Huntsville, Ala., 
Times. From 1935 to 1937, he served as co-chair- 
man of the Industrial Committee of the Huntsville 
Chamber of Commerce. From 1933 to 1937, he was 
president of the Huntsville Trades and Labor 
Council (AFL). 

He is 42 vears old. He was married in 1932 to 
Louise Carter Buford. They have a 6-year-old son, 
Paul L., Jr., and a foster daughter, Mrs. Ralph O. 
Kiper, of Freeport, La. 
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Employment Trend Upward 
In Products for Household 


Employment levels in the household and service 
machinery industry are below those of June 1948, 
but reports to the Labor Department's Bureau 
of Employment Security indicate that the job 
trend in the industry is upward. Employment rose 
3 percent between October and December, with a 
further increase of 7 percent expected by April. 
Employers manufacturing refrigerators expect to 
add 5,500 employees. 

Employment in the industry in December stood 
at approximately 170,900, according to BES 
reports from 138 plants representing virtually the 
entire industry. 

The first quarter employment expansion, em- 
plovers reported, is expected to consist largely of 
worker recalls, although hiring of some new 
workers is anticipated. Women now constitute 
about 20 percent of the industry’s work force, and 
about 1,000 women workers are expected to be 
added. 

Of the total number of plants reporting, 65 
expect a pick-up in employment, 44 expect no 
change, 19 anticipate employment declines, and 
10 did not indicate future employment prospects 


Possible Job Openings 

The occupational needs of the emplovers who 
expect to expand employment include laborers, 
assemblers, machine operators, end welders. 

Some manufacturers in the major electrical 
appliance field reported that despite a slow start 
during early 1949, the Christmas rush exceeded 
all expectations and gave them a backlog of orders 
in the early part of 1950. Other producers, espec- 
ially in Illinois and Ohio, reported employment 
declines because of overproduction, lack of orders, 
and seasonal slowdown. Cumulative sales of house- 
hold machinery for the first 11 months of 1949 were 
S percent below the corresponding period a vear ago 

All but five plants geared their operations to a 
10-hour week. In the three plants where the sched- 
uled workweek was 50 hours, a change-over to 
the shorter workweek may be expected as soon as 
present demands are met. 

Newly hired unskilled laborers usually receive 
hourly wage rates ranging from 60 cents to $1.30. 
The largest groups range between $1.10 to $1.19 
for men and 80 to 89 cents for women. 
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‘Teen-Agers Experience Many Tribulations in Finding Careers 





ice 


The problems and difficulties that 524 out-of- 




















2 hool poe persons ranging in age from i EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
a hrough 19 encountered in finding and keeping on so 
bs, the causes of their difficulties, and what can pe Neel 
es done about them are set forth in “Hunting a 9 9 9 © 9 9 of 
ing Career, A Study of Out-of-School Youth in Louis- ( qi q 4 { i “f j j j i 
il. lle, Ky.,’’ a new illustrated report of the De- 
” utment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Standards. i AND 17 
The report describes the problems of the ‘ - ba é -_ aoe 
nd suing people, as obtained through personal inter- 5 f 4 qi q ‘ j j 3 
- ews. Employers, unior officials, community ' 
he : ee : AND 19 
ncies, school and work-permit officials, and — ae ee ee ~~ o 
State labor department officials contributed in- - wi ; ! \ J 1% a am 
ah rmation on emplover and labor attitudes toward , 7 
of ring voung people and made observations on SYMBOLS REPRESENT | BOYS AN 
“ sung workers’ problems and working conditions 
e The reasons why these young people left school, 
d he conditions under which they looked for work obtained from school census records. Everv twen- 
- ind were employed, the financial pressures they tv-fourth name was taken from the files for 18- and 
. vere under, and the threads of help they got from 19-vear olds, every eighth name for the 16- and 
- ounseling and placement services in.finding and 17-vear olds, and every name for the 14- and 15- 
~ eeping satisfactory jobsare set forth in detail. vear olds. 
d The plan on which the survey was conducted No voung people who moved into Louisville 
“7 was to study the experiences and problems of these after they were 18 vears of age were included in 
youngsters, who were selected on a random basis the study because their names did not appear 
rom all parts of the city on the school-census records of Louisville. Veterans 
“ A sampling of names of boys and girls 14 were excluded because veterans were eligible for 
" through 19 vears of age who had left school was special services. 
ul Facts Produce Suggestions 
‘ . ] From this comprehensive picture of the facts 
d PRINCIPAL REASONS FOR LEAVING SCHOOL as given by 440 nongraduates | about vouth employment in one city come sugges- 
- Completed Sth Grade or Less Completed 10th or 11th Grade | tions about how better to serve the needs of boys 
: if Po 2 25 0 | and girls entering the full-time labor market 
r DISSATISFIED ' gH ae 
wiTH SCHOOL hr 50% hr ” | throughout the Nation. The report contains 
" U v BV v a | information of value to counselors, educators, 
: 6 0 | labor-law administrators, social workers, parents, 
- ecomomic employers, and to the young people themselves. 
' NEED 20% 16%. of ; ate ' 
17 The analysis of reasons for leaving school and of 
: conditions young people face on entering the laber 
; ; market provide information of especial interest to 
+4 en a | edueators and citizens working for school programs 
; | that will hold young people through secondary 
fl school. The report emphasizes that community 
‘ over reasons® | on leaders, employers, labor, employment offices, and 
. social agencies have a responsibility to help young 
’ o, people make satisfactory adjustments in the 
== __} period of transition from school to work 
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The International Labor Organization’s Asian 
Regional Confereree, which met in January in 
Nuwara Eliva, Ceylon, was attended by delega- 
tions from the Philippines, Burma, India, Pakis- 
tan, Ceylon, the United States of Indonesia, Af- 
ghanistan, Australia, Cambodia, the Federation 
of Malaya, France, Hong Kong, Laos, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Singapore, the United King- 
dom, and Viet Nam. The United States and Japan 
sent observer delevations. 

In speeches deseribing the social and economic 
development of the area, the Asian delegates spoke 
of conditions in their home areas and the diffi- 
culties confronting them. 


Nehru's Statement 


India’s Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, In his address declared: 

“The problem of political freedom having been 
largely solved, we have now to face the more basic 
and intricate problems of economic advance. We 
face an Asia industrially ana economically back- 
ward, but with a new social consciousness and with 
labor wide awake, insistent, and sometimes turbu- 
lent * * * But let us remember that for 
generations past this labor has seldom had a square 
deal, and if they are insistent in their demands 
today, are we to condemn them?” 

Peri Sundaram, labor delegate of Cevlon, said: 

“Tt is only by presenting and putting into opera- 
tion bold programs of substantial social ameliora- 
tion as rapidly as possible that the allurements 
offered by other and more radical forms of social 
organizations may be kept at bay. In Asia, in the 
conditions of today, speed in social reform is the 
essence of the matter.”’ 

A third speaker, P. N. But, government delegate 
from Viet Nam, asserted: 

“Poverty is the great common scourge of our 
gegion, where industrialization and mechanization 
are still at a rudimentary stage, and Viet Nam, 
particularly, is behind other Asian countries in 
this regard * * *, The voung State of Viet 
Nam cannot solve the acute problems before it 
without the moral and, probably also, the material 
aid of friendly countries. 

‘“T am sure that we can count on you who repre- 


sent such countries here * * *, 


Asia’s Voice Heard in Loud Tones at ILO Ceylon Conference 


A fourth speaker was Robert Singleton-Salmon, 
employer delegate of ( ‘evlon. He declared: 

“The ILO can only point the way. It can help 
us with its fact-finding machinery, its technical 
experts, and its experience, but it cannot provide 
for our salvation. That salvation must come from 
within ourselves—from the determination with 
which the Government, the employers, and the 
workers of each individual country cooperate to 
raise the standard of living of its masses of peasant 
primary producers and its workers.” 

Faiz Ahmad, labor delegate from Pakistan, was 
another speaker, asserting: 

“We, the people of democratic countries, feel 
that there is no freedom in a communist country 
I am not prepared to sacrifice my freedom for any- 
thing in the world, but a hungry man is not in a 
posit ion to understand the meaning of this freedom. 
' Political freedom has no meaning for a 
man deprived of his economic freedom and treated 
more as a commodity than as a human _" 

H. S. Reddy, government delegate from India, 
said: 

“Tt is . ’ * encouraging that following on 
President Truman's historic declaration in the 
fourth point of his speech of January 20, 1949, the 
ILO, in collaboration with the United Nations and 
other specialized agencies, Is launching an extensive 
and extended program of technical assistance for 
the economic development of the underdeveloped 


countries.” 


Poverty Aids Communism 

Fung Hoi-chiu, labor delegate from Hong Kong, 
declared: 

“Poverty is the hotbed of communism. Until 
they have a taste of what communism means, 
like my countrymen on the other side of the Sino- 
British border, people who are destitute and 
poverty-stricken would succumb to the incite- 
ment of the Communists as if totalitarianism 
were their only panacea. But my countrymen have 
discovered their mistake just a little too late. 
They are now undergoing hardship and_ priva- 
tions unknown to them or to their forefathers 
since history began.”’ 

Dr. Raden Soemarno, government delegate 
from the United States of Indonesia, observed: 
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In Indonesia we are confronted with the 
blem of the recruitment of technically trained 
| skilled labor to fill the shortages caused by 
vsieal destruction during the last war and the 
problem of eliminating underemployment in rural 
as in order to raise the standards of living of 
cultural workers and primary producers.”’ 
New Japanese Labor Laws 
Mitoru) Eguchi, government observer from 
Japan, spoke as follows: 
‘These numerous labor laws that protect the 
fundamental human rights of Japanese workers 
the symbol of the new Japan. The workers’ 


indamental human right is secured by the 
a panese Constitution and = also supported by 
5,000 trade-unions consisting of 7 million organ- 
ed workers. We are sincerely determined to 
observe the legislation concerning labor and we 

e confident that there is no other way but to 
ibserve these laws so that we may restore our 
lost credit in the international society 

\. C. Roldan, government delegate from the 
Philippines, said: 

“The situation in Asia is such that unless this 
s remedied and promptly, our hard-won inde- 
pendence would be a mockery, our freedom will be 
futile * * *. Weare racing against a powerful 
influence that now holds sway over millions in 
(sia. Its ideology is fast gaining beachheads in the 
hearts of the underprivileged. It thrives wherever 
discontent prevails. Poverty is its greatest ally 

Oh Sien-hong, labor delegate from the United 
States of Indonesia, declared: 

“Tndonesia now enjoys political independence, 


* 


but) much more important than po- 
litical freedom is economic freedom, freedom from 
want, and a decent living for the workers. 
The workers in Indonesia are now demanding more 
strongly and more clamorously an improvement of 
their conditions. This must naturally create social 
unrest, an unrest, however, which thus far is free 
from political influence. This unrest can be kept 
in the future free from political influence, however, 
only if there is a speedy improvement of working 
conditions,” 

M. M. Anwar, government delegate from 
Pakistan, declared: 

“Tn this region there is a serious shortage of 
food, which is further accentuated by a steady 
*K * *« 


increase in population. Before we pro- 
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vide other amenities of life to the laboring classes, 
we must provide them with the primary necessity 
* * What 


we need is technical skill, machinery, fertilizers, 


of life food to stave off hunger 


and financial aid.” 

T. B. Jayah, labor minister of Ceylon and 
president of the Conference, expressed his feeling 
in these words: 

“The newly awakened countries of Asia which 
have only recently won their freedom and indepen- 
dence cannot afford to wait long for the solution of 
those ills which have afflicted humanity for ages 
The resurgent masses of these countries are not 
satisfied with mere political independence They 
are clamoring for freedom from want, from un- 
employment, disease, and ignorance. They will not 
brook any delay, whatever the cood intentions of 
governments may be.” 

In his reply to the speeches of the delegates, the 
ILO’s Director-General, David Morse, empha- 
sized the urgency of Asia’s problems. An excerpt 
from his speech follows 

“Since the war, Asia has emerged as a new, 
influential, and independent factor in the world. 

This Conference in Nuwara Eliya is 
proof of the fact that Asia desires to meet het 
problems in a democratic way and through the 
democratic process, and to join as a full and equal 
partner with her brothers in other parts of the 
world in achieving humane and decent standards 
of living and in promoting world peace 


Speaks on Point IV 


Speaking of the Point IV program of technical 
assistance for these underdeveloped lands, Arnold 
Zempel, Executive Director of the United States 
Department of Labor’s Office of International 
Labor Affairs, told the Conference: 

“In the past 10 vears, the United States has 
shown in its cooperative technical program in the 
American Republics that significant results can 
be obtained by this type of program. - © 
Point IV aims at expanding such aid and extend- 
ing it to other underdeveloped countries. The 
needs and requests for assistance, both technical 
and financial, in developing the resources of the 
less advanced areas of the world will so far exceed 
the immediate abilities to meet them that careful 
consideration must be given to the selection of 
the projects to be undertaken first.”’ 











ECA Helps 
Europe Train 
Tomorrow's Workers 






Skilled trainees at Sevastopoules schoo! in Athens demonstrate 
working of a machine to younger classmates. 











Ww 


An important part in reviving the industries of 
Europe is the training of young men and women to 
do the jobs in the factories, the fields, and the 
fisheries. The governments of the Marshall Plan 
countries and the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration are cooperating in schooling voung people 
in every branch of industry and agriculture. 

The United States Department of Labor has 
also been helping out on this program, through its 
Bureau of Apprent iceship. Six Greeks are spending 
2 months in the United States studying methods of 
training apprentices here. Their tour and training 
is being handled by the bureau. 

The Greek Government and the ECA have 
jointly sponsored training schools in the major 
industrial centers in that country. In Athens there 
are seven vocational schools, which have set up a 
t-year course to train expert mechanics and engi- 
neers. In the Sevitanedios Trade School, 120 stu- 
dents in 2-year courses alternate between shop 
and class-room instruction in 40 different trades. 
About $30,000 worth of American-made machinery 
and tools have been provided for the trainees. The 
automotive department produces an average of 
one bus a day, and accounts for 57 percent of 
Greece’s bus body replacements. Other depart 
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ments are turning out first-class riveters, painters, 
and electricians. 

To Turkey go tractors, ploughs, and harvesters, 
paid for by the Marshall Plan, to increase farm 
production in that country. The Turkish Govy- 
ernment is training young men between the ages 
of 19 and 26 to be expert agricultural machinery 
mechanics. Sixty were graduated from the first of 
these courses, and there are 92 pupils in the second 
course. Preference is given to youths from farms 
which are getting, or already have, modern equip- 
ment and to those who have demonstrated apti- 
tude in motorized army units. 

In Denmark the machinists’ union is operating 
a job-training program for unskilled workers in 
order to help mect the requirements for skilled 
workers in the nation’s recovery effort. The 50,000- 
member union has taken all the necessary precau- 
tions for the protection of skilled artisans. The 
union’s president, Hans Rasmussen, has said: 
“The basic principles which we have sought to 
recognize in our agreements have been, first, that 
when unskilled workers take over skilled opera- 
tions, they must be paid skilled wages. Secondly, 
we have insisted that when a skilled worker is 
moved to another job, due to the fact that his work 
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being done by an unskilled worker, the trans- 
ferred worker must be guaranteed the same wages 
as he previously received. Moreover, in most cases 
there has been agreement that when work becomes 
scarce, jobs must revert to skilled workers.” 

The plan has already provided a number of the 
:.000 additional trained workers needed by a ship- 
building concern to meet its production quotas, 

Fishing boats are now being constructed in 
Trieste’s rebuilt: shipyards. To man these boats, 
the fishermen’s cooperative, with Marshall Plan 
aid equivalent to $600,000, has set up a fishing 
school. The school enrolls 50 students and teaches 
them geography, navigation, engineering, and 
marine biology. Pupils also learn how to make and 
mend nets along with all the other practical phases 
of deep-sea fishing. 

Austria’s boys and girls are enrolling in 4-H 
clubs. They are being taught modern methods of 
livestock and poultry raising, and how to grow 
more and better produce, wheat, rve, barley, corn, 
potatoes, and sugar beets. The girls learn house- 
hold work, how to make dresses, preserve meat, 
vegetables, and fruits. Austrian farm experts act 
as teachers for the clubs. 
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The Turkish Agricultural Mechanics School has already graduated 60 experts in the handling of modern equipment, much of it from 
the United States. Another 92 apprentices are in training. Classes are split into units of 23 each for intensive 6-month course. 
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In Austria, 836 farm boys and girls are learning agricultural 
techniques in 4-H clubs, such as this boy in sheep raising. 
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UAW-IAM No-Raiding Pact 
Praised by Secretary Tobin 


Conclusion of the no-raiding pact between two of 
the Nation’s largest labor unions was hailed by 
Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin as “a source 
of satisfaction to every thoughtful citizen in our 
country.” 

Tobin said the agreement between the United 
Auto Workers (CIO) and the International Associ- 
ation of Machinists (Unaffiliated) ‘“‘can be a major 
contribution toward industrial peace through the 
removal of unnecessary jurisdictional disputes.” 

He pointed out that the agreement was negoti- 
ated without Government intervention or pressure 

“evidence that organized labor can work out its 
own internal problems voluntarily.” 

In a joint statement, Al Hayes, president of the 
TAM, and Walter P. Reuther, president of the 
UAW, said the agreement had been entered into 
“for the promotion of industrial peace and stabil- 
ity,’ as well as for mutual benefit of the two unions. 

It was agreed that where one of the unions has a 
contractual relationship with an employer or has 
been certified as the collective-bargaining agency 
by the National Labor Relations Board, the other 
union shall not solicit or accept membership appli- 
cations or authorization cards, or campaign to 


‘ 


‘disturb’ the contractual relationship. 


Both Free To Campaign 

In any unorganized plants, the agreement 
states, both unions are free to conduct organiza- 
tional campaigns, but neither shall use ‘“‘tacties and 
methods which in the long run are detrimental to 
the over-all interests of the labor movement.” 

The unions pledged that they would “strive to 
achieve maximum cooperation in the promotion of 
programs and policies designed to advance the best 
interests” of their members and the Nation. 

The pact is to cover all plants in the United 
States, except the Duplex Division of the Goss 
Printing Press Co. of Battle Creek, Mich., and the 
International Harvester Co., Stockton Works, 
Stockton, Calif. It was agreed that the exclusion 
of the International Harvester Co. would be 
“subject to further discussion and review by the 
parties.” 

Also, the following p.wiits are to be covered as 
soon as the pending representation dispute has 
been determined: Auto Lite Plant, Lockland, 
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Ohio; Carter Carburetor Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
International Harvester Co., Melrose Park Branch, 
Melrose Park, Ill.; Meuller Brass Co., Port 
Huron, Mich. 

The agreement is to continue indefinitely unless 
modified or canceled by at least 60 day s’ written 
notice—and then only after a conference between 
accredited representatives of the two unions. 


Office-Work Beginners 
Entitled to 75-Cent Wage 


Persons employed for the first time as stenog- 
raphers, typists, statement clerks, and in other 
similar types of “white collar’ jobs may not be 
classified as learners and paid subminimum wages 
under provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
Wm. R. McComb, Administrator of the Labor 
Department’s Wage and Hour and Publie Con- 
tracts Divisions, has announced. 

This means, he said, that such employees must 
be paid at least 75 cents an hour as provided by one 
of the new congressional amendments to the act 
the Federal Wage and Hour Act—that became 
effective January 25. 

Applications from all sections of the United 
States for permission to hire learners in these 
occupations at subminimum wage rates have been 
filed with the Divisions, McComb reported to 
Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin. 

“Careful study has been made to determine 
whether subminimum wage rates are necessary for 
persons who are employed in various types of oifice 
jobs to prevent curtailment of opportunities for 
employment,” McComb said. “This study clearly 
indicates that subminimum rates are not necessary 
to prevent curtailment of opportunities for em- 
ployment. Thus the exemption for learners per- 
mitted under section 14 of the act is not applicable 
to their employment.” 

McComb explained that in the majority of these 
occupations, the worker has had to have prelimi- 
nary training in order to acquire the necessary 
basic skills. He held that such occupations are of 
the type in which the techniques and skills required 
can be learned in such a relatively short period of 
time that a subminimum rate is not justified prior 
to the time the worker becomes sufficiently 
productive. 
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Nine of the 11 State legislatures scheduled to 
et in regular session this vear have convened 
California is to meet during March and Louisiana 
\ay S. 
\leasures to provide wage and hour laws, to 
wralize workmen’s compensation laws, and to 
ay or increase benefits for non-work-connected 
ness were introduced early in the legislative 
ssions. Bills affecting employment of farm 
orers, minor children, and older workers have 
lso been introduced. 
In line with recommendations of the Governors 
New York and Massachusetts, a number of 
lls have been introduced in these States to 
unend existing minimum-wage laws. Some of 
these were modeled on the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act, establishing a statutory minimum 
wage, requiring time and one-half for work 
bevond 8 hours a day or 40 hours a week, and 
providing for wage-board procedure. Bills in 
Massachusetts would raise the minimum wage of 
65 cents an hour, enacted in 1949, to 75 cents. 
The New York bills would set a statutory mini- 
mum of $1 an hour. At present there is no 
statutory minimum in New York. 
Massachusetts has under consideration several 
amendments to its workmen’s compensation law, 
including proposals to increase benefits and to 
extend coverage of the act to domestic workers and 
farm laborers. New York also proposes to increase 
coverage—to clerks, secretaries, and stenogra- 
phers, and to include all, rather than only certain, 


domestic workers. 


Would Extend Coverage 


A South Carolina amendment to its compensa- 
tion law would extend coverage to establishments 
with 7 rather than 15 employees and also to 
employees in sawmills, logging operations, steam 
laundries, and other industries now specifically 
exempted. Another bill proposed in that State 
would increase maximum benefits for total dis- 
ability or death from $6,000 to $8,000. 

A number of Massachusetts bills provide for 
sickness disability laws similar to those already 
enacted in California, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode island, and Washington. Amendments to 
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1950 Legislatures Weigh Changes in Wage, Child-Labor Laws 


the New York act, enacted in 1949, have been 
proposed that would widen coverage, increase 
maximum weekly benefits from $26 to $40, extend 
from 13 to 26 weeks the time during which pay- 
ment of benefits may be made, and reduce em- 
plovee contributions. 

A New York bill would require contractors sup- 
plying farm workers or food processing workers to 
obtain annual licenses from the industrial com- 
missioner, the licenses to be issued only after the 
commissioner, upon investigation, finds the charac- 
ter and responsibility of the applicant satisfactory 


Benefit Minors 

Children under 16 working on farms would also 
be benefited by a New York bill that would limit 
hours of work for such minors to 8 a day and 6 days 
Another New York bill 


affecting employment of minors would authorize 


or 40 hours a week. 


the industrial commissioner to prohibit the em- 
plovment of minors under 18 in any work that he 
finds injurious to the health of minors under that 
age. In Massachusetts a bill has been introduced 
to amend the child-labor law so that a minimum 
age of 16 would be established for all work during 
school hours; at present, children of 14 and 15 may 
be employed in nonfactory work during school 
hours under special permit. 

The problems older workers meet in seeking and 
retaining employment are receiving attention in 
the legislatures of Massachusetts and New York. 
Massachusetts, since 1937, has had a law on its 
books prohibiting the dismissal from employment 
or the refusal to hire persons between 45 and 65 
because of age. The penalty is the publication of 
names of violators. A proposed amendment to this 
bill would add a penalty provision of a fine of $100 
to $500, or imprisonment up to 3 months, or both, 
for violations of the act. Another bill proposes an 
amendment to the State’s fair employment prac- 
tices act to make it apply to discrimination be- 
cause of age as well as race, color, or ancestry. New 
York has introduced bills that would establish in 
its department of labor a special employment office 
for older workers. Duties of this office would in- 
clude encouraging employers to hire elderly work- 
ers and conducting studies on the utilization of 
aging manpower in industry. 
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Children of migrant cotton pickers have a tough 
time getting their schooling in Arizona. 

To begin with, children under 8 years of age are 
not required by Arizona law to attend school. Other 
difficulties found during the 1949 picking season 
by investigators of the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions were crowded schools, the in- 
difference of uncooperative growers, and hard- 
pressed parents wanting the “pickings” of their 
young children. 

Under the Fair Labor Standards Act, before the 
amendments became effective January 25, 1950, 
minors could not be employed in picking cotton 
while legally required to attend school, unless they 
were at least 16 vears of age. That gave no protec- 
tion, however, to children under 8 years of age. 
The new amendments prohibit the employment of 
minors under 16 in agricultural employment dur- 
ing the school hours of the district where they live. 

‘Boss, they skedaddled for the brush when you 
came into the field,” an adult picker told one 
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Migrant Workers’ Preschool Children Found Working in Fields 


investigator who saw half-filled cotton sacks in the 
field—but no little cotton pickers. Others, in the 
course of 52 investigations throughout the State, 
reported more than 250 minors working in viola- 
tion of the child-labor provisions of the wage-hour 
law on ranches ranging in size from 300 to 5,000 
acres, during the 1949 picking season. 

As a result of wage-hour investigations in one 
county, 206 new pupils entered the white school 
and more than 40 pupils enrolled in the school for 
Negro children. 

In one district, 1,200 children are packed into 
space designed for 900 pupils. 

Since the Arizona cotton-picking season lasts 
from September to February or March, many of 
the cotton pickers’ children attend school for only 
2 to 5 months a year. Thus, both migrant and 
resident pickers confront school officials with ser- 
ious adjustment problems, because of the irregu- 
larity of their school attendance. 

When they approach crowded schools, children 
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of migrant workers—white, Negro, Mexican, and 


Indian—are sometimes called “undesirables.” 
(hey impair the morals of those who are perma- 
nently enrolled, being like a rotten apple in a 
barrel of good ones,”’ one school official said. 
Possibilities of violation of the act, even though 
grower himself is cooperative, are increased 
because employer-employee relationships in the 
wiustry are very loose. For instance, truckers were 
paid 25 cents by growers for each picker brought to 
the field last season. Pickers of all ages would 
swarm aboard the trucks at the central collecting 
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Often Change Employers 


Other pickers arrive at the fields in their own o1 
their friends’ cars. They may work for a differen: 
rrower each day, because they choose the most 
promising-looking field. Climbing out of their cars, 
they simply start filling their bags. When the bags 

e filled, they take them to the weighers who give 
them a weigh ticket. These tickets are often cashed 
in by one person for several pickers. Thus there is 
little check on the pickers’ ages. 

Even where hiring arrangements are more for- 
mal, difficulties still exist for the grower who wants 
to comply with the child-labor requirements of the 
wage-hour law. Contractors who are employed by 
vrowers and delegated authority to hire and fire 
allege that children sneak into the fields unseen and 
pick cotton with their parents. This is entirely 
possible, according to wage-hour reports, because 
ITT of the fields are large and the cotton often 
rises above the heads of the little pickers. The 
parents themselves will dump the cotton picked by 
their children into their own sacks and take the 
bag to the field seales. While they collect the weigh 
tickets from the weighers, their children remain 
hidden in the fields. 

Evidence of willful violation on the part of some 
vrowers was found by wage-hour investigators, 
however. One flagrant case involved a grower who 
was also a member of the school board! Although 
he had been contacted by wage-hour investigators 
about school attendance before the investigation 
was started in his area, he was found to be employ- 
ing eight Negro children under 16 years of age 
2 weeks later. This and similar cases have been 
referred to the Labor Department’s legal division 
for possible court action. 
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Union Can’t Be Bypassed 
During Strike, NLRB Rules 

The National Labor Relations Board ruled that 
an employer violated the Taft-Hartley Act by of- 
fering employees a higher starting wage than he 
had offered the union representing employees on 
strike. 

The Board held that the company had failed to 
fulfill its obligation to bargain under the act “by 
bypassing the union and individually offering old 
and new employees a higher wage rate than it had 
offered the union, as the exclusive statutory repre- 
sentative.” 

The Board’s decision—made by a three-member 
panel composed of Chairman Paul M. Herzog 
and Board Members John M. Houston and James 
J. Reynolds, Jr. 

The company involved is the Pacific Gamble- 
Robinson Co., of Seattle, Wash., a wholesale 


Was unanimous. 


grocery concern. The unfair practices occurred 
at the company’s Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., plant. 
The charges were brought by Local 328 of the 
Teamsters’ Union (AFL). 

The Board ordered the company to cease “uni- 
laterally offering and granting higher rates of pay 
or other improved terms or conditions of employ- 
ment, without first bargaining in respect thereto”’ 
with the teamsters’ local as the exclusive bargain- 
ing representative of its employees. The Board also 
ordered the company to reinstate 9 striking em- 
ployees with back pay dating from February 28, 
1949, when the strikers offered unconditionally to 
return to work. The Board ordered the company, 
if necessary, to dismiss all replacements hired on 
and after August 30, 1948, except those who were 
employees at the time of the strike. 

‘The union called the strike August 27, 1948, 
after rejecting a company offer of an increase of 10 
cents per hour. At the time of the strike, the pay 
rates in the plant were: 77 cents an hour for the 
first 6 months of employment, 82's cents an hour 
for the next 6 months, and 88 cents an hour 
thereafter. 

Three days after the strike was called, the com- 
pany began offering strike replacements a starting 
rate of 98 cents an hour, 11 cents more than the 
87 cents an hour previously offered to the union. 
On September 8, 1948, the company again met 
with the union but declined to increase its offer 
above 87 cents. 











GM Electrical Employees 
Will Vote on Union Choice 


The National Labor Relations Board issued its 
first decision directing elections in which both 
the International Union of Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers (CIO) and the unaffiliated 
United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers will 
participate 

Under the Board’s unanimous decision, approxi- 
mately 27 500 emplovees in the 5 electrical divi- 
sions of General Motors Corp. were given the 
opportunity to vote as to whether they wish to 
be represented by the UE or by locals of the 
C1O organization, or by neither. 

The five electrical divisions are: Frigidaire 
Division, Dayton, Ohio; Deleo Appliance Divi- 
sion, Rochester, N. Y.; Delco Products Division, 
Dayton, Ohio; Deleo-Remy Division, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; Packard Electric Division, Warren, 
Ohio : 


Filed by CIO Union 

The petitions for the elections were filed by the 
ClO union. The unaffiliated UE urged dismissal 
of the CLO petitions on the ground, among others, 
that the current bargaining contract barred further 
proceedings. The UE now has a contract with 
GM which was executed in May 1948 and will 
expire on April 28, 1950; the contract contains a 
60-day automatic renewal clause. The company 
took no position with regard to the issue. 

The Board’s opinion reviewed: (1) The actions 
at the November 1949 convention of the CIO in 
Cleveland, in which UE delegates walked out and 
the CLO voted to expel the UE; (2) the special 
local membership meetings which voted to dis- 
affiliate from the UE and to affiliate with the 
IUE; and (3) the chartering of locals by the IUE. 

Chairman Paul M. Herzog found that ‘there 
exists a serious doubt as to the present identity of 
the labor organization which the employees * * * 
desire to have represent them, and that it can best 
be resolved by an election.” 

Board Members John M. Houston and Abe 
Murdock were of the opinion that “it is unneces- 
sary to pass on this issue. Inasmuch as the present 
contract ends in less than 3 months, they find, 
apart from other considerations, that the contract 
is not a bar to this proceeding.”” Board Member 
James J. Reynolds, Jr., did not participate. 
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European Statisticians 
Here for Study With BLS 

The first of three delegations of European sta 
tistical experts are here for a 3-month study o 
research and analysis techniques of the Departmen 
of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Sponsored by the Organization for Europea 
Economic Cooperation of the Marshall Plar 
countries, the 13 experts are English-speaking an 
come from the United Kingdom, Sweden, Den 
mark, Norway, and Belgium. One is a trade 
union staff member, 6 are from government, and 
6 are from employer organizations. 

The project is designed to lay the groundwork 
for improving comparability of labor statistics 
among Marshall Plan countries. 

The team will spend 2 months in Washington 
studying the preparation of productivity and 
family expenditure series and will then split into 
three groups to study methods of gathering data 
with the BLS regional offices in Boston, Chicago, 
and New York. The one woman in the group, 
from the Swedish Royal Social Board, will em- 
phasize family expenditure data, while the others 
will study productivity measurement in a numbet 
of different industries. 

In connection with their study with BLS, they 
will meet with trade-union engineers and with 
research directors of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. They will also sit in on a meeting of the 
Jusiness Research Advisory Committee of BLS. 

The second group of statisticians will arrive in 
April and will include French-speaking experts 
from France, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Italy. 
German-speaking experts from Germany and 
possibly from Austria will arrive in June. Sixty- 
four European statisticians will come here under 
the program. 


Bryn Mawr Graduates 

Bryn Mawr College reports that a recent study 
of the employment status of women graduated 
from its Department of Social Kconomy shows that 
approximately 60 percent of those who were gradu- 
ated before 1949 have full-time positions, another 5 
percent are working part time, and about a third 
are not now in paid employment. Most of the 
latter FAVE family responsibilities as the reason for 
leaving business. 
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Fewer workers were injured in on-the-job acci- 
nts during 1949 than in any year since 1939, 
cording to preliminary estimates of the Depart- 
ent of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The total of disabling work injuries in the United 
States during 1949 is estimated at 1,870,000. This 

presents a reduction of about 150,000, or better 
than 7 percent, from the final estimate for 1948. 
\ slightly lower level of employment and decreased 
ours of work account for part of this reduction in 
the volume of injuries, but the major part of the 
decline resulted from improved safety conditions in 
many industries. 

Fatalities decreased by over 6 percent, from 
16,000 to 15,000. Permanent-total disabilities 
dropped from 1,800 to 1,600. The volume of per- 
manent-partial disabilities was down 8 percent 
from 86,700 to 79,400, and the number of tem- 
porary-total disabilities dropped 7 percent from 
1.915.400 to 1,774,000. The latter group accounted 
lor 94 percent of all the injuries 

Temporary-total disabilities are those which 
result in inability to work for at least one full day 
after the day of injury, but involve no permanent 
ill effects. Permanent-partial disabilities involve 
loss of some member of the body or the impairment 
of the use of some body part or function which will 
disable the workers to some extent for the re 


mainder of their lives 


Man-Days Lost 

Actual time lost during the vear because of work 
injuries which occurred in 1949 is estimated at 
about 39,000,000 man-days, the equivalent of a 
vear’s full time employment of approximately 
130,000 workers. If additional allowance is made 
for the future effects of the deaths and permanent 
physical impairments, the economic time loss 
would amount to about 204,000,000 man-days 
This is equivalent to a vear’s employment of about 
680,000 workers. 

The greatest reductions in injury volume oc- 
curred in the railroad, mining, and manufacturing 
industries. In each of these industry groups there 
was some decline in employment and in hours 
worked, but the drop in injuries was greater than 
could be accounted for by these factors alone. 
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Safety Plans Reduce On-the-Job Accidents to 10-Year Low 





Employment on railroads decreased about 18 


percent in 1949, but work injuries were reduced 
nearly 27 percent. Preliminary reports of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for employees 
on class I steam railw ays indicate that the fatality 
rate per million employee-hours worked dropped 
about 21 percent and the nonfatal injury rate de- 
clined over 17 percent during the first 10 months of 
1949. Class I railways account for the bulk of the 
employment on railroads 


Mining Injuries Decline 


In mining the volume of injuries was down al- 
most 20 percent. A decrease of about 5 percent in 
employment coupled with reduced operating 
schedules resulted in a sharp drop in the total 
number of hours worked. This reduction in ex- 
posure to work hazards accounted for some of the 
drop in injury volume. In addition, reports of the 
Interior Department’s Bureau of Mines indicate 
a substantial improvement in the injury rates for 
coal mining. The combined fatality rate for all coal 
produced in 1949 was reported as 1.24 per million 
tons, the lowest in history, and a 19 percent drop 
from the former low of 1.54 in 1948. The rate for 
nonfatal injuries also decreased from an average 
of 83.10 per million tons of coal mined in 1948 to 
79.97 in 1949. For the first time since complete 
accident statistics for coal mining have been avail- 
able, the industry had a year without a major 
disaster—that is, a single accident in which 5 or 
more men are killed. 

In manufacturing, injury rates fell sharply dur- 
ing 1949. Coupled with a slight decline in em- 
ployment, this produced a 19-percent drop in the 
volume of injuries. 

Despite a continued high level of operations, 
construction injuries declined more than 5 percent 
in 1949. Similar drops in injury volume occurred 
in retail and wholesale trade and in the mis- 
cellaneous transportation industries. In the public 
utility group, injuries were down about | percent 

The only industry group showing an increase 
in injuries during 1949 was that made up of the 
service, government, and miscellaneous industries 
with about 2 percent more injuries than in 1948. 
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Employment in engineering—the third largest 
profession, and one of the fastest-growing—may 
increase by as much as 100,000 in the next 10 years, 
or to a total of roughly 450,000. However, many 
members of the very large graduating classes com- 
ing out of engineering schools may be unable to 
find engineering jobs in the next few vears, al- 
though their training may help them get adminis- 
trative, sales, or other technical positions. 

These are the main conclusions of a 120-page 
bulletin, “Employment Outlook for Engineers,”’ 
issued recently by the Department of Labor’s 
Sureau of Labor Statisties. In addition to de- 
scribing the employment outlook for the engineer- 
ing profession and its major branches, the bulletin 
gives information on earnings and occupational 
mobility 

The number of engineers in the United States 


increased nearly tenfold between 1890 and 1940, 


Jobs for Engineers May Increase 100,000 in Next 10 Years 


rising from 27,000 to about 260,000; in the spring 
of 1948, the profession is estimated to have num 
bered 350,000. Furthermore, employment in this 
occupation is expected to continue to expand in the 
future, although the rate of increase may becom: 
less. The expansion in employment between 1948 
and 1960 may average about 8,000 jobs per year 
although the yearly increase will vary. 

Kngineers will also be needed to replace those 
who leave the profession because of death, retire- 
ment, or transfer to other occupations. Those 
losses are estimated at 10,000 currently. Toward 
the end of the 1950's, they may rise to about 
15,000 per vear. 

These estimates suggest that the total demand 
for engineering graduates in the United States, 
including both the expected expansion in employ- 
ment and replacement needs, will approximate 
17,000 or 18,000 annually for the next few vears 
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howard the end of the 1950-60 deeade, the de- 
nd may well rise to about 21,000 or 22.000 a 


Over the past few decades, engineering schools 
e trained increasing numbers of students; the 
nber of persons receiving engineering degrees 

from an average of 7,000 a vear in the 1920's 
about 10,000 a year in the 1930's (see accom- 


unving chart). Since the war, graduations have 


/ 


oared higher than ever before. During 1947-48, 
out 32,000 engineering students were graduated ; 

1948-49, the number rose to about 44,000 
‘nrollments in the fall of 1949 indicate that more 


in 47,000 students will be graduated in 1950, 
about 36,000 in 1951, and nearly 29,000 in 1952. 
\etually, the number of graduates in these years 
may be higher, owing to student transfers from 
imior colleges and the possibility of lower drop-out 
ates. Following the decline in the early part of 
the decade, the number of graduates is expected to 
increase gradually into the 1960's, 


Next Few Years 


\ comparison of the estimated supply of and 
demand for engineering graduates leads to several 
conclusions. The number of graduates will greatly 
exceed the number of engineering job openings In 
the next few years. Although in the next few 
vears, the total number of new graduates will 
probably exceed the number of openings in engi- 
neering positions, the employment situation will 
vary among the different branches of the profes- 
sion. There is also likely to be a continuing demand 
for men with special abilities or training in such 
work as research and design. In the past, even in 
times of depressed industrial activity, the engineer 
who was at or near the top in ability had little 
trouble in obtaining or keeping a job. 

The outlook for students who will be graduated 
from college in 1955 or later is difficult to evaluate 
The profession will probably expand considerably 
during this decade but new graduates may con- 
tinue to face competition for employment 

The study has been issued as BLS Bulletin No. 
968 and is available at 50 cents from the Super- 
intendent of Documents. A wall chart, illus- 
trating the trends of engineer supply and demand, 
and a brief summary issued in 1949 may be 
obtained free from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 
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ILO Selects Winslow 
As Washington Director 





Former Special Assistant to the Under Secretary of Labor for 
ILO affairs, Winslow has attended many ILO conferences. 


Thacher Winslow, Special Assistant to the 
Under secretary ol Labor, Was appointed Director 
of the Washington Office of the International Labor 
Office as of March 1. The post is a new one 
created by ILO Director-General David A 
Norse, as part of a program to mecrease the 
effectiveness of the organization in this country 
and to stimulate greater participation by all 
eroups in the work of the [LO 

The post of ILO labor counselor, at one time 
held by Dan Tracy, former Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, is also being reestablished. At the same 
time Morse announced the resignation of Eliza- 
beth Rowe, who had been executive secretary of 
the Washington Office for a number of years 

Winslow, as personal assistant to Morse when 
the latter was Under secretary of Labor prior to 
his leaving the Department, had been in change of 
ILO and UN activities and had been the Govern 
ment representative at many ILO meetings. Be- 
fore becoming Morse’s assistant, he had been Dep- 
uly Administrator of the Deparrtment of Labor's 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 
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in April 





Expirations of Union Contracts ' 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PrRopuctTs 
| 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co Old Hickory, Tenn 
Pextile (Congress of Industrial Organizations 
\lonsanto Chemical Co Norfolk, Va.—-Chemiecal (Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor 
Procter & Gamble Co faleigh, N. ¢ Mine Dist. 50 
Independent 
MieerricaAL Macuinery, EQuirpMENT, AND SUPPLIES 
CGieneral Eleetrie Co Fort Wayne Ind Machinists 
Ind 
General Motors Corp Interstate——Eleetrieal (UK-Ind 
Westinghouse Kleetrie Corp Interstate Klectrical 
AFL 
Fasricarkp Meran Propucrs, Excerr OrpNANCt 
NIACHINERY, AND TRANSPORTATION EQuiPpMEN’ 
American Bridge Co Interstate Steel (C1O 
\merical Radiator & Standard = Sanitary Bavonne, 
N.d Kleetrical (U E-Ind 
\lidland Stee Products (‘o Detroit Niel Auto 
ClO 
MIacninery, Except Eveerricat 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co La Porte, Ind Farm quip 
U k-Ind 
Nash- he ator Corp Grand Rapids Mich Auto 
ClO 
st fey Paper Co Machine Div Osweeo, N \ 
Nia Ind 
PAPE vp ALuiep Propiuet 
St. We Paper Co Interstate Machinists (Ind also 
Papermakers, Pulp, Firemen, Carpenters, and Electrica 
it AFI 
Primary Mera Ini rkil 
vat al Lead ¢ Chicago, I Nine Mil ClO 
Phely Dod (corp Klizabet! N J klectrica l} 
Ind 
I Carbide & Cart (orp Niagara Fall N. ¥ 
(jas, Col C10) 
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Propucts oF PETROLEUM AND Coal 
Gulf Oil Corp Port Arthur, Tex Oil Workers (CLO 
Shell Oil Co Wood River, Ill. Metal Trades (AFL 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana—Neodesha, Kans.—Centra 
States Petroleum Union (Ind. 
Textite Mint Propvers 
Burlington Mills, Ine.——-Burlington, Wis Textile (CIO 


Tospacco MANUFACTURERS 


American Tobacco Co., Ine Wilkes Barre, Pa Tobacco 
AFL 
Trapre, WHonesat 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana (Lake Terminals Superior, 


Wis 


steel 


CLO 


Conferences—Conventions 


March 20 April 1 Committee of | xperts on the 


Appli 


cation of Conventions Inte rnational Labor Organi 
zation Geneva, Switzerland 

\pril 3--Louisiana State Federation of Labor (American 
Federation of Labor New Orleans, La 

April 11-22--Chemical Industries Committee, Second 
Session (LLO Geneva, Switzerland 

\pril 24-—State, County & Municipal Emplovees (AFL 
Omaha, Nebr 

April 24-26-—-Alabama State Industrial Union Council 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 
\pril 25 Meeting ol 
Governments and the UN and Specialized 


ILO 


Preliminary 


Representatives o 
Agencies on 
Migration Geneva, Switzerland. 


ILO Chemical Committee To Meet 
The 


International 


of 


meet 


Chemical Industries Committee 


Labor Organization will 


Geneva from April 11 to 22 to study the problems 
of safety and hygiene in the industry as well as 


other special industry problems Two yovern- 


ment, two employer, and two worker repre- 


sentatives will be named from all countries that 
are members of this industrial committee 
The ILO is ealling a preliminary meeting of 


the UN, and the 


specialized agencies, in Geneva beginning April 25, 


representatives of rovernments, 


lo examine the migration problems of Europe. 
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Some Current Publications 


Women in the Federal Service. Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 230-1 Chis 
report constitutes Part I of a study of women in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government and discusses in some detail the situations before and 
after the war. 82 pp. 25 cents. 


Workmen's Compe nsation Legislation in 1949. A résumé of workmen's com- 
pensation amendments in 1949 State legislation reflecting liberalized and in- 
creased benefits to workers. Reprinted by the Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Labor Standards from the Monthly Labor Review, November 1949. 5 pp 


Free 


State Workmen's Compensation Laws.—Revisions of Tables 4, 5, 6, and 7 in 
Bulletin No. 99 issued by the Bureau of Labor Standards in October 1948, 


showing 1949 legislative changes. 13 pp. 5 cents 


Consumers’ Prices in the United States, 1942-18: Analysis of Changes n Cost 
of Living.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 966. This publication is 
written on the subject of consumer prices and contains data from 1942 through 
1948 and detailed statistical tables of the Bureau’s national and city indexes 


for this period for all items and major groups. 82 pp. 35 cents 


Salaries of Office Workers in Large Cities. 1949, Part lV Cincinnati. Dallas. 
Washington, D. C.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 960-4. Part I\ 
of a series on salaries and working conditions of office workers in large cities 


in the United States. 25 pp. 20 cents. 


State Child-Labor Standard Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin No. 114 
A State-by-State summary of laws (as of September 1949) affecting the em- 
ployment of minors under 18 years of age Separates for each State are 


available IS2 pp. Free 


Single copies ol Labor Department publications In Most imstances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit Write to the issuing Bureau 


Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send mone, 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Send check or 


money order made pavable to Treasurer of the United States. Curreney sent 


at sender's risk 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 


The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes “The Bulletin should, bv care! in selection 
news about labor and government, for the 





and brevity in presentation, inform lead- 
use of labor and management, in news ‘ : 

‘rs of labor and management what 7 
magazine style Keep abreast of domestis ers of labor a BAMAGer what Gov 
and international labor news ernment is doing about abor what 


: studies we are making, and toward what 
Send your subscription today for the 


LABOR 


objectives 
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